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PROSPECTUS. 


A  Magazine  !  a  Magazine  ! ! 

Not  such  as  vents  a  nation’s  spleen 
In  sulphur  fumes — oh  no,  indeed ; 

But  such  a  Magazine  as  need 

The  millions  who  their  tongue  would  see 

Freed  from  its  bad  orthography, — 

A  Magazine  Phonetic  christened, 

On  which,  as  yet,  has  never  glistened, 
The  gold  of  patronage, — a  sheet 
That  promises  its  friends  a  treat 
Of  Reason’s  nectar  from  the  brain 
Of  those  who  lead  fair  Learning’s  train — 
A  treat  served  up  in  words  whose  letters 
Agree  with  sound,  and  break  the  fetters 
Imposed  by  custom  on  the  tongue, 

In  which  so  much  is  read  and  sung. 

The  way  of  speech  is  smoothed  and 
righted 

In  this  new  enterprise  of  ours  ; 
Corruption  and  her  troop  benighted, 
Enclosed  in  sophistry’s  old  towers, 
Must  soon,  defeated,  quit  the  land, 
Chased  by  Phonology’s  brave  band, 
Which,  with  fine  elocution  loaded, 

That,  lit,  like  powder,  gives  its  flash, — 
Explodes  the  words  when  you’ve  ex¬ 
ploded 

To  us  the  full  amount  of  cash. 

No  ribaldry  shall  mar  our  pages : 

We  ’ll  give  you  maxims  of  the  sages, 
With  brilliant  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  that  of  places  nearer  home. 

No  unprovoked  assault  shall  stain 
Our  sheet — no  libel  shall  remain 
A  blot  upon  its  virgin  face, — 

A  blush  perhaps  will  there  take  place, 

If  we  should  be  insulted  badly  ; 

For  then,  of  course,  our  honor  gladly 
Would  make  the  assailant  rue  his  wit, 

In  jokes  to  show  we  have  some  grit. 

W e  care  n  ot  when  ce  th’  attack  may  co  m  e ; 
E’en  if  John  Bull,  whose  evening  drum 
Beats  round  the  world  without  sunset¬ 
ting, 

Wake  up  his  daughter,  Punch,  a  fretting 
About  this  enterprise  whose  fame 
She  might  expect  to  make  her  game. 

We  shall  not  shrink  from  any  test 
In  this  fair  land  by  Freedom  blest, 


Where  genius  in  its  grandeur  wakes, 
And  Phonic  truth’s  bright  dawning 
breaks. 

t 

Imperfect  spelling  is  a  chain 
Which  we  desire  to  break  in  twain. 

Our  Magazine  shall  therefore  be 
A  foe  to  heterotypy. 

Two  Alphabets  we  shall  present, 

One  print,  one  short-hand.  Our  intent 
Is,  by  the  genius  of  the  free, 

To  beat  John  Bull’s  Phonography, 

And  prove,  by  phonologic  test, 

Who  writes  the  fleetest  and  the  best. 

This  Monthly  Magazine  will  printed  be 
In  both  the  old  and  new  orthography, 
That  you  may  see,  by  contrast  strong; 
That  this  is  right,  and  that  is  wrong. 
Each  number,  as  it  issues  from  the  press, 
Just  four-and-twenty  pages  will  posses^ 
On  “  fair  white  paper,  an  unsullied  sheet,” 
Well  stitched,  and  folded  in  a  cover  neat. 
Our  work  to  each  subscribing  friend. 
One  dollar,  in  advance,  per  year. 
With  promptness  we  will  ever  send, 
And  think  he  will  not  find  it  dear. 

To  non-subscribers  we  will  say, 
Twelve  cents  a  number  you  must  pay. 
Now,  to  friends  of  improvement  and  truth, 
To  the  friends  of  our  tyrannized  youth, 
Who,  by  alphabet,  faulty,  for  years, 
Learn  to  spell,  and,  in  spite  of  their  tears, 
Find  they  scarcely  are  able  to  do  it, 
Though  with  ferule  and  cowhide  they 
rue  it — 

To  the  friends  of  these  innocents,  we 
Offer  signs  for  the  tongue  of  the  free, 
Which  their  children  may  learn,  with 
great  ease, 

In  twenty-four  hours,  if  they  please  ; 

And  then  in  a  week,  with  delight, 

Learn  to  spell,  and  to  read,  and  to  write. 
Speed  this  work  for  their  welfare,  we 
pray,— 

’T  is  the  dawn  of  their  jubilee  day. 

Friends  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  quill, 
Nov/  start  upon  your  feet ; 

Direct  (post-paid)  A.  Comstock,  Phil., 
100  Mulberry  Street. 
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A  PHONETIC  ALPHABET  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  GRAPHIC  AND  TYPIC, 

BY  ANDREW  COMSTOCK,  M.  D. 


In  the  following  Table  there  is  a  character  ioi  each  of  the  38  elementary  sounds 
of  the  English  Language.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  there  are  also  6  compound  letters, 
each  to  be  used,  in  particular  instances,  to  represent  two  elementary  sounds. 


THE  38 

SIMPLE 

LETTERS 

• 

|| 

! 

15  Vowels. 

14  Subvowels. 

9  Aspirates. 

s  & 

E  e 

ale 

B  b 

bow 

p  p 

p\t  ' 

A  a 

arm 

D  d 

dny 

T  t 

2in 

0  o 

all 

1^/ 

G  g 

K  k 

/cite 

A  a 

an 

V  V 

vile 

F  f 

/ame 

X  x 

eve 

A  5 

then 

0  0 

th\n 

{if  £ 

h  £ 

end 

Z  z 

tone 

S  s 

sin 

eft 

I  i 

He 

■efy 

J  j 

ature 

C  c 

sAade 

I  X 

in 

L  I 

Aight 

H  h 

Aut 

«f2ccL 

Q  03 

old 

^'yi' 

R  r 

roll 

Q  q 

whdit 

Ks 

lose 

M  m 

met 

€  o 

Oo 

on 

N  n 

wo 

U  u 

tabe 

n  a 

SOTlg 

II  u 

up 

Ww 

wo 

Uu 

fall 

9/ 

Y  y 

?/oke 

£5 m 

<!>  cp 

out 

THE  6  COMPOUNI 

>  LETTERS. 

Cl  a 

oil 

•DcJ 

job 

y  ( 

V6 

etch 

l  &  V 

0  o 

air 

S  ? 

tugs 

Xx 

oa  ks 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  OLD  ALPHABET. 


1.  A  deficiency  of  letters. 

2.  The  same  letter  has  different  sounds. 

3.  The  same  sound  is  represented  by 
different  letters. 

4.  A  combination  of  letters  is  used  to 
represent  different  sounds. 

5.  The  same  sound  is  represented  by 
different  combinations  of  letters. 

1.  A  Deficiency  of  Letters. 

That  there  is  a  deficiency  of  letters  in 
the  English  Alphabet,  is  obvious  from 
the  consideration  that  there  are  38  ele¬ 
mentary  sounds,  and  but  26  letters. 

2.  The  same  Letter  has  Different  Sounds. 

This  objection  is  sustained  by  numer¬ 
ous  instances  like  the  following : 

O  has  eight  sounds. 


1.  0, 

as 

;  in 

old,  - 

- 

cold 

2.  o, 

a 

a 

lose,  - 

- 

lsz 

3.  o, 

« 

a 

on 

- 

on 

4.  o, 

a 

a 

nor  - 

- 

nor 

5.  o, 

a 

a 

women 

- 

wimin 

6.  o, 

a 

a 

son  - 

- 

sun 

7.  o, 

a 

a 

wolf  - 

- 

wulf 

8.  o, 

a 

a 

compt 

- 

k([nt. 

3.  The 

same  Sound  is  represented  by 
Different  Letters. 

To  demonstrate  this  objection,  we  will 
give  a  few  of  the  numerous  instances  : 

U,  as  in  up,  is  represented  in 
27  different  wavs : 

By  a,  as  in  woman,  wumun 
e,  “  44  her  -  -  hur 
o,  44  44  son  -  -  sun,  &c. 

4.  A  Combination  of  Letters  is  used  to 
represent  Different  Sounds. 

Of  this  the  following  are  instances : 

OUGH  represents  7  sounds  : 

1.  ough,  as  in  ought  -  -  ot 

2.  ough,  44  44  though  -  §co 

3.  ough,  44  44  hough  -  -  bep 

4.  ough,  44  44  through  -  Srs 


5.  ough,  44  44  cough,  -  -  kof 

6.  ough,  44  44  tough,  -  -  tuf 

7.  ough,  44  44  hough,  -  -  hok. 

5.  The  same  Sound  is  represented  by 
Different  Combinations  of  Letters. 

Instances  of  this  are  also  numerous  ; 
some  of  which  are  the  following  : 

OU,  as  in  out,  is  represented  by 
ow,  44  now,  -  -  -  -  nep 

hou,  44  hour,  -  -  -  -  cpr 

oub,  44  doubt,  -  -  -  -  dept 

Owe,  44  homed,  -  -  -  bepd 

ough,  44  pi  ough,  -  -  -  plep 

oughe,44  plotted,  -  -  plcpd. 

Indeed,  the  38  elementary  sounds  of 
the  English  language  are  represented 
(rather  misrepresented },  according  to  our 
present  system  of  orthography,  in  341 
different  ways !  which  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  equivalent  to  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  different  letters  '.  '.  This  com¬ 
plexity  renders  the  orthography  and 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language 
extremely  difficult  of  acquisition.  Every 
difficulty,  however,  would  immediately 
vanish  by  adopting  a  perfect  Alphabet, 
an  Alphabet  having  a  letter  for  every 
elementary  sound.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
only  philosophical  way  of  representing 
the  sounds  of  any  language.  On  the 
preceding  page,  the  reader  will  find  such 
an  Alphabet ;  and  one  important  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  Magazine,  is  to  make  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  immense 
advantages  which  would  result  from  its 
adoption.  To  accomplish  this  object 
with  ease  to  the  reader,  most  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  work  are  in  the  old,  as 
well  as  in  the  new  orthography :  thus  the 
complexity  and  deformity  of  the  one 
will  appear  the  more  striking  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  the  other.  [For  a  full  exposition  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  old  orthography, 
see  Comstock’s  Treatise  on  Phonology.] 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PHONETIC  ALPHABET. 


The  author  of  the  preceding  Phonetic  Alphabet  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  expressing  the  38  elementary  sounds  of 
the  English  language  by  the  characters  on  page  4. 

E  e. — The  sound  of  A  as  in  ale  is  represented  by  E,  because 
this  sound  is  represented  by  E  in  other  languages  in  which  the 
Roman  alphabet  is  employed,  and  in  some  instances  in  our  own. 

A  a. — The  sound  of  A  as  in  arm  is  represented  by  A,  be¬ 
cause  this  sound  is  represented  by  this  letter  in  other  languages 
in  which  the  Roman  alphabet  is  employed,  and  very  frequently 
in  our  own. 

Q  o.— This  character  is  the  Greek  p  (v),  somewhat  modified 
in  form.  It  is  employed  by  Mr.  Pitman  to  represent  the  sound 
of  O  as  in  old.  I  have  found  it  more  convenient,  however,  to 
make  it  represent  the  sound  of  0  as  in  nor,  A  as  in  all,  & c. 

A  a. — This  character  has  been  formed  particularly  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  sound  of  A  as  in  an. 

The  sound  of  A  in  an  is  considered  by  some  as  the  short  sound  of  A  in  arm. 
These  sounds,  however,  are  not  identical — they  differ  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
(piantity. 

X  x. — This  is  a  new  letter,  formed  particularly  to  represent 
the  sound  of  E  as  in  exye. 

h  e. — The  sound  of  E  as  in  end  is  represented  by  epsilon, 
because  the  same  sound  is  expressed  by  this  character  in  the 
Greek  language.  As  the  capital  is  the  same  with  the  English 
E,  I  have  lopped  off  its  upper  limb  to  adapt  the  letter  to  my 
purpose. 

E  in  end  is  not  the  short  sound  of  A  in  ale,  as  some  suppose,  but  a  distinct 
elementary  sound. 

I  i. — This  letter  is  appropriated  to  the  sound  of  I,  as  in  He. 

X  x. — This  is  a  new  letter,  formed  particularly  to  represent 
the  sound  of  I  as  in  in. 

I  in  in  is  an  elementary  sound — not  the  short  sound  of  E  in  eve. 

Q  co. — The  sound  of  0  as  in  old  is  represented  by  omega. 
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because  the  same  sound  is  represented  by  this  letter  in  the 
Greek  language. 

K  8. — The  sound  of  O  as  in  lose  is  represented  by  K,  be¬ 
cause  this  character  is  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  represent  the 
same  sound. 

Oo. — The  sound  of  O  as  in  on  is  represented  by  omicron , 
because  this  sound  has  hitherto  been  represented  by  O  more 
frequently  than  by  any  other  letter. 

This  is  a  distinct  element — not  the  short  sound  of  A  in  alL 

JU  ii. — This  is  a  new  letter,  formed  particularly  to  represent 
the  sound  of  U  as  in  tube.  This  sound  being  a  compound  of  I 
as  in  in,  and  that  of  W,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  letter 
IJ  has  been  shaped  with  reference  to  that  circumstance. 

Some  make  no  distinction  between  the  sound  of  U  in  tube  and  that  of  the 
pronoun  you — but  these  sounds  are  by  no  means  identical :  U  in  tube  is  an 
elementary  sound,  whereas  the  pronoun  you  comprises  Y,  and  U  in  tube.  Due 
attention  to  the  true  posture  of  the  mouth  in  uttering  this  element  will  shed 
no  little  light  upon  its  true  character.  U  in  tube  is  compounded  of  I  in  in, 
and  W.  In  uttering  the  sound  of  U  in  tube,  the  mouth  assumes  two  forms — 
the  first  is  that  used  in  uttering  I  in  in — the  second  that  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  W.  Hence,  if  the  reader  would  comprehend  the  exact  character  of 
this  sound,  he  should  change,  somewhat  quickly,  the  posture  of  the  mouth 
from  I  in  in  to  W.  In  uttering  I  in  in,  the  lips  and  teeth  should  be  a  little 
separated ;  in  sounding  W,  the  mouth  should  be  contracted  as  in  the  act  of 
whistling. 

U  u. — The  sound  of  U  as  in  up  is  represented  by  this  cha¬ 
racter — the  capital  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  small  letter,  be¬ 
cause  the  original  capital  is  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Pitman,  that  U  in  cur  and  U  in  curry  dre  different 
sounds,  is  altogether  untenable.  That  these  two  sounds  differ  somewhat  in 
quantity,  is  perhaps  obvious  to  the  mere  tyro  in  phonology.  But  can  it  be 
possible  that  the  same  sound  is  to  be  represented  by  two  distinct  letters  upon 
the  mere  ground  of  a  difference  in  quantity  ?  If  so,  a  sound  which  may  vary 
its  quantity  six  times,  must  be  represented  by  six  different  letters ! 

U  u. — This  form  of  the  U  is  appropriated  to  the  sound  of  U 
as  in  full,  O  as  in  wolf,  &c. 

O  (p- — The  sound  of  OU,  as  in  out,  is  represented  by  phi,  the 
Greek  F,  because  this  letter  is  easily  made  with  a  pen,  and 
will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  character  of  any  other 
form. 

I  * 
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A  <5. — The  sound  of  TH  as  in  then  is  represented  by  thelta, 
because  this  sound  is  represented  by  A  in  the  Greek  language. 

In  some  of  our  colleges  and  schools  this  letter  is  pronounced  like  D,  and  is 
called  delta ;  the  Greeks,  however,  pronounce  it  like  TH  in  then ,  and  call  it 
thelta. 

J  j. — The  sound  of  Z  as  in  azure  is  represented  by  J ;  first, 
because  J  is  used  to  represent  this  sound  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage;  and,  secondly,  because  I  find  this  character  can  be  easily 
united  with  D  to  form  a  compound  letter  (JL)  (J)  to  represent  the 
combined  sounds  of  D  and  Z  in  azure,  as  heard  in  the  words 
bridge ,  gem ,  John,  <Slc. 

1/J  ip — This  letter  is  eta  (rj),  somewhat  modified  in  form.  It 
is  employed  to  represent  the  sound  of  N  as  in  ink,  NG  as  in 
song,  &lc. 

C  c. — C  is  employed  to  represent  the  sound  of  SH  as  in 
shade;  first,  because  it  has  hitherto  represented  this  sound  in 
some  words,  as  ocean,  Grecian,  &c. ;  and,  secondly,  because  I 
find  it  can  be  easily  united  with  T  to  form  a  compound  letter 
CC  t)  to  represent  the  combined  sounds  of  T  and  SH,  as  heard 
in  the  words  pitch,  chin,  nature,  &c. 

0  3. — The  sound  of  TH  as  in  thin  is  represented  by  theta, 
because  this  sound  is  represented  by  0  in  the  Greek  language. 

Qq. — The  sound  of  WH  as  in  what  is  represented  by  Q; 

first,  because  there  is  no  other  use  which  I  can  make  of  this 

letter ;  and,  secondly,  because  this  sound  may  be  represented 

by  Q  as  well  as  by  a  character  of  any  other  form. 

♦ 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  some  take  the  position  that  WH  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  HW  !  As  WH  represents  a  simple  elementary  sound,  any  attempt 
to  analyze  it  must  certainly  be  unsuccessful.  But  even  did  WH  represent  a 
compound  sound,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  resolved  into 
HW.  The  sound  of  WH  is  a  mere  whisper;  and,  although  it  may  be  very 
clearly  explained  in  the  viva  voce  form,  it  cannot  be  clearly  illustrated  upon 
paper.  The  reader  may  comprehend  it  pretty  clearly  by  whispering  the  com¬ 
bined  sounds  of  H  and  U  in  full,  as  heard  in  hoo  in  hood. 

As  the  38  simple  letters  of  the  new  alphabet  represent  all  the 
elementary  sounds  of  our  language,  they  are  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  English  orthography.  But  as  greater  brevity  in 
sj jelling  may  be  attained  by  representing  some  combined  sounds 
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by  single  letters,  the  following  characters  have  been  formed  for 
that  purpose. 

Q  a. — This  letter  is  compounded  of  O  and  X,  and  is  employed 
to  represent  the  combined  sounds  of  01  as  in  oil  (oxl),  OY  as 
in  boy  (box),  &c. — hence,  oil,  boil ,  boy,  toy,  c.,  may  be  spelled, 
al,  bal,  ba,  ta,  &c. 

8  o. — This  letter  is  formed  from  e  to  represent  the  combined 
sounds  of  E  in  end,  and  U  in  up,  as  heard  in  AI  as  in  air  (eur), 
E  as  in  there  (8eur),  &c. — hence,  the  words  air,  there,  &c., 
may  be  spelled,  or,  5or,  &c. 

JD  <J. — As  J  is  employed  in  the  newr  alphabet  to  represent  the 
sound  of  Z  as  in  azure ,  the  combined  sounds  of  D  as  in  day, 
and  of  Z  as  in  azure,  as  heard  in  the  w'ords  bridge,  judge,  John, 
George,  &c.,  are  represented  by  a  letter  compounded  of  D  and 
J,  thus,  JD  (j — hence,  the  wrords  bridj,  djudj,  Djon,  Djordj,  may 
be  spelled,  brxc],  <ju<J,  JDon,  DorcJ,  &c. 

Gj-  gv — This  letter  is  formed  from  G  g,  to  represent  the  com¬ 
bined  sounds  of  G  as  in  gay  and  Z  as  in  zone,  as  heard  in  the 
words  tugs,  begs,  gigs,  &c.  —  hence,  these  words  may  be 
spelled,  tug*,  beg',  gig,  & c.  And  as  X  has  not  been  appropri¬ 
ated,  it  is  employed  in  the  new  alphabet  to  represent  the  sound 
of  KS,  the  cognate  of  (j — hence,  oaks,  bricks,  locks,  &c.,  may  be 
spelled,  ox,  brxx,  lox,  &c. 

E  t. — As  C  is  employed  in  the  new  alphabet  to  represent  the 
sound  of  SH  as  in  shade,  C  as  in  ocean,  CH  as  in  chaise,  &c., 
the  combined  sounds  of  T  and  SH,  the  cognate  of  JD,  as  heard 
in  the  words  etch,  chin,  nature,  &c.,  are  represented  by  a  letter 
compounded  of  T  and  C — hence,  etc,  tcxn,  netcitr,  &c.,  may  be 
spelled,  e£,  £xn,  ne£ur,  &c. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  remarks  on  the  letters  of  the  new  alphabet, 
that  the  reader  may  perceive  that  they  have  not  been  proposed  without  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  particular  attention  to  their  adaptation  to  the  sounds  which  they  are 
made  to  represent  The  advantage  of  representing  identical  sounds,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  by  the  same  letters,  must  appear  obvious  to  every  one.  The 
preceding  Phonetic  Alphabet  has  been  formed  upon  this  principle. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  attend  the  spelling  of  wrords  by  the  old  theory. 
It  is  taken,  with  the  exception  of  some  additions  by  ourselves, 
from  the  Aladelphia  Tocsin. 
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PUTTING  OUT  WORDS. 

School  master.  Spell  law. 
ls£  Boy.  L-au,  law. 

<8.  There  is  no  such  letter  in  the  alphabet  as  au.  Next. 
ls£  Boy  (aside).  Well,  there  ought  to  be. 

2d  Boy.  L-a,  law. 

S.  Next. 

2d  Boy  (aside).  But  a  is  au  in  all  and  alter. 

3 d  Boy.  L-o,  law. 

$.  Next. 

3 d  Boy  (aside).  But  o  is  au  in  or  and  order. 

4th  Boy.  L-a-u,  law. 

S.  Next. 

4 th  Boy  (aside).  But  what  does  l-a-u  spell,  if  it  don’t  spell 
law,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

5th  Boy.  L-a-u-g-h,  law. 

S.  L-a-u-g-h  spells  laugh,  you  blockhead.  Next. 

5th  Boy.  Please,  sir,  does  t-a-u-g-h-t  spell  taft  ? 

S.  No ;  it  spells  taught.  Next. 

6 th  Boy.  L-e-o,  law. 

S.  Next. 

6 th  Boy.  Please,  sir,  does  not  G-e-o-r-g-e  spell  George  ? 

S.  Yes ;  but  l-e-o  spells  leo,  the  lion,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

7 th  Boy.  L-o-a,  law. 

S.  Next. 

7th  Boy  (aside).  I ’m  sure  h-r-o-a-d  spells  broad. 

8th  Boy.  L-o-u-g-h,  law. 

S.  Next. 

8th  Boy  (aside).  Certainly  o-u-g-h-t  spells  ought. 

9 th  Boy.  L-a-w-e,  law. 

>8.  Next.  Now  think,  Sammy,  there ’s  a  chance  of  getting 
clear  to  the  head. 

9 th  Boy  (aside).  But  the  very  last  word  I  spelled  was  a-w-e, 
and  I  got  up  by  putting  on  the  e.  I  don’t  see  what ’s  the  use 
of  thinking. 

10 th  Boy.  L-A-W,  LAW. 

<8.  Well  done,  Sammy  !  Go  up  to  the  head.  A  pretty  set 
of  blockheads,  nine  of  you,  not  to  be  able  to  spell  a  word  of 
three  letters.  You  won’t  be  very  likely  to  practise  law,  if  you 
can’t  spell  it. 
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PUTIIJ  OT  WURDZ. 

Skslmastur.  Spel  lo. 

1st  Box.  El-o,  lo. 

S.  Aor  xz  no  su6  letur  xn  Sx  alfabet  az  o.  Next. 
ls£  Box  (asid).  Wei,  Sor  ot  ts  bx. 

2c?  Box.  El-e,  lo. 

S.  Next. 

2d  Box  (asid).  But  e  xz  o  xn  ol  and  oltur. 

3 d  Box.  El-o,  lo. 

S.  Next. 

3 d  Box  (asid).  But  o  xz  o  xn  or  and  ordur. 

4#  Box.  El-e-yu,  lo. 

£.  Next. 

4#  Box  (asid).  But  qot  duz  d-e-yv  spel,  xf  xt  dont  spel  lo, 
I  cud  lik  ts  no  ? 

5#  Box.  Pd-e-yu-^x-eS,  lo. 

$.  Ll-e-yu-^x-e6  spelz  laf,  yu  blokhed.  Next. 

5#  Box.  Plxz,  sur,  duz  tx-e-yxj-^x-e6-t  spel  taft  ? 

S.  No;  xt  spelz  tot.  Next. 

6#  Box.  El-x-o,  lo. 

$.  Next. 

6#  Box.  Plxz,  sur,  duz  not  Dx-x-cj-ar-tfx-x  spel  JDorcJ  ? 

S.  Yes  ;  but  el-x-o  spelz  lxo,  Se  liun,  a  sin  ov  Se  zodxak. 

7#  Box.  El-o-e,  lo. 

S.  Next. 

7#  Box  (asid).  Pm  cur  bx-ar-o-e-d  spelz  brod. 

8#  Box.  Ll-o-yu-^x-e6,  lo. 

<8.  Next. 

8#  Box  (asid).  Surtxnlx  o-yu-cjx-e£-tx  spelz  ot. 

9#  Box.  El-e-dublyu-x,  lo. 

S.  Next.  Ncp  Oxqk,  Samx,  Sor’z  a  Sans  ov  getxq  klxr  ts  Se 
hed. 

9$  Box  (asid).  But  Se  verx  last  wurd  I  speld  woz  e-dublyu-x, 
and  I  got  up  bi  putxq  on  Sx  x.  I  dont  sx  qot’s  8e  yus  ov  &xy- 
kxy ! 

10#  Box.  EL-E-DUBLYU,  LO. 

S.  Wei  dun,  Samx  !  Go  up  ts  Se  hed.  A  pretx  set  ov  blok- 
hedz,  nin  ov  yu,  not  ts  bx  ebl  ts  spel  a  wurd  ov  Orx  leturz.  Yu 
wunt  bx  verx  liklx  ts  praktxs  lo,  xf  yu  kant  spel  xt. 
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From  the  Philadelphia  North  American  of  March  27,  184G. 

11  OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

“A  Treatise  on  Phonology ,  comprising  a  perfect  Alphabet  of  the 
English  Language ,  by  Andrew  Comstock ,  M.  D. — This  work  contains 
some  valuable  and  much  interesting  knowledge.  It  is  devoted  to  an 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  English  language.  The  author  might  as 
well  attempt  to  marshal  the  stars,  and  make  them  perform  the  evolu¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  General  Scott’s  interesting  work  for  the  militia.  This 
tinkering  at  our  language  should  be  discouraged.  The  standard  of 
‘perfection’  adopted,  is  not  desirable,  and  if  it  were,  is  not  attainable. 
The  time  has  past  for  the  English  language  to  need  a  Cadmus.  These 
crudities  may  recommend  American  provincialisms  to  practice ;  but  they 
can  have  no  effect  upon  the  millions  whose  language  is  fixed  by  English 
literature.  In  remodelling  our  alphabet,  why  not  undertake  the  same 
kind  task  for  our  language  ?  All  these  projects,  even  that  of  an  univer¬ 
sal  language,  were  old  and  worn  out,  nearly  a  century  ago.  Their 
revival  has  as  little  originality  as  merit.” 


The  reader  will  perceive,  by  the  following  Rejoinder,  that  the  shade  of  Cadmus 
lias  taken  umbrage  at  the  above  desecration  of  his  name.  —  Ed. 

REJOINDER. 

[The  following  article  was  prepared  for  the  North  American,  in  reply 
to  the  above  notice ;  but  that  cowardice  peculiar  to  some  editors,  which 
shows  itself  prominently  when  their  own  writings  are  justly  animad¬ 
verted  upon,  has  influenced  the  editors  of  that  Journal  to  reject  it.] 

For  the  North  American. 

Messrs  Editors  : 

I  have  read  with  some  surprise  your  tirade  against  Dr.  Comstock’s 
Treatise  on  Phonology.  That  this  Treatise  may  turn  out  to  be  useless 
to  the  republic  of  letters,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny.  But  I  have  given 
it  a  hasty  perusal ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  it  is  free  from  those  in¬ 
consistencies  and  gross  contradictions  which  pervade  the  attack  made 
upon  it  in  the  North  American. 

“  It  (the  Treatise)  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  English 
language.” 

This  is  false. 

“  In  remodelling  our  alphabet,  why  not  undertake  the  same  kind  task 
for  our  language?" 

Does  not  this  sentence  clearly  show  that  the  author  of  the  article  in 
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the  North  American,  was  conscious  that  Dr.  Comstock  has  made  no 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  language  itself  ? 

“  These  crudities  may  recommend  American  provincialisms  to  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  they  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  millions  whose  language  is 
fixed  by  English  literature.” 

From  this  sentence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  is  ignorant  of  the  true 
import  of  the  words,  “  crudities  ”  and  “ provincialisms .”  He  evidently 
should  learn  the  proper  signification  of  words,  and  the  great  importance 
of  telling  the  truth  ! 

“  All  these  projects,  even  that  of  an  universal  language,  were  old  and 
worn  out,  nearly  a  century  ago.  Their  revival  has  as  little  originality 
as  merit.” 

“All  these  projects .”  What  projects?  why,  the  project  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  perfect  alphabet ! 

But  the  writer  says  these  projects  were  worn  out.  That  one  project 
should  be  converted  into  many  by  this  writer,  is  nothing  singular — nor 
is  it  strange,  that  the  truth  should  be  disregarded  in  his  over  anxiety  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  injurious  results  of  “  crudities  ”  —  but  that 
projects  should  be  represented  to  be  worn  out ,  is  certainly  a  feat  in 
English  philology,  which  the  readers  of  the  North  American  are  hardly 
prepared  to  see  without  surprise.  Nor  does  this  feat  in  the  rhetoric  of 
that  language  which  he  volunteers  to  protect  from  the  ravages  of  the 
“  crudities  ”  of  a  perfect  alphabet ,  constitute  the  climax  in  his  shameful 
ignorance, — for  he  talks  about  reviving  things  that  are  “  worn  out ”  ! 

“  An  tmiversal  language.” 

That  a  critic  on  phonology  should  use  an  in  the  above  instance,  may 
be  considered  strange  indeed  by  many ;  but  this  will  not  be  considered 
at  all  singular  by  those  who  are  aware  that  the  “ project  ”  of  introducing 
a  perfect  alphabet,  was  “  worn  out ,  nearly  a  century  ago!” 

“This  work  contains  some  valuable  and  much  interesting  know¬ 
ledge.” 

Now,  this  Treatise  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  project  of  a  perfect  alpha¬ 
bet  for  the  English  language,  which,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  North 
American,  was  “  worn  out,  nearly  a  century  ago”  —  hence  it  follows 
that  “ projects ”  long  since  “ worn  out,”  may,  on  their  revival,  “contain 
some  valuable  and  much  interesting  knowledge  !”  If  Dr.  Comstock’s 
project  had  been  worn  out  before  he  became  the  inventor  of  it,  a  thing 
may  be  “  worn  out”  before  it  is  worn  in:  it  had  no  existence  prior  to 
1845,  except,  like  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  the  North  American,  in  a 
chaotic  state.  Cadmus. 
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A  Paraphrase  of  the  preceding  article  from  the  North  American , 
( seepage  10)  in  the  form  of  a  Soliloquy. 

OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Around  my  sanctum,  like  a  Chinese  Wall ,  is 
A  mass  of  books  whose  beauties,  or  whose  follies, 

’T  is  mine  to  notice,  and  with  praise,  or  blame, 

To  seal  them  for  oblivion,  or  for  fame. 

Here  comes  a  pamphlet,  my  ordeal  testing ; 

’Tis  “  valuable,”  and  also  “  interesting 
But,  as  I  ’ve  not  been  hired  to  eulogize  it, 

1,  out  of  spite,  will  rudely  criticise  it. 

What  is  its  subject? — Why,  it  ends  in  ology ; 

And  I  know  not  its  real  etymology; 

So  in  my  Lexicon  the  word  I  ’ll  find. 

Phone ,  and  logos  —  sound  and  speech  combined, 

Make  up  Phonology;  and  that ’s  the  science 
Of  words  whose  sounds  and  si°ns  are  in  alliance. 

’Tis  then  a  mere  new-fangled  thing  —  Phonology !  — 

I  ’ll  kill  it,  like  a  critic,  sans  apology ! 

A  Perfect  Alphabet !  —  ha,  ha !  ha,  ha ! 

By  Doctor  Andrew  Comstock - Bah  ! 

That  one  like  him,  to  elocution  given. 

Should  deal  with  speech  ! — What ! — would  he  scale  the  heaven 
To  revolutionize  the  English  lingo? 

I  ’ll  wake  the  North  American,  by  jingo, 

And  set  its  editorial  sheet  on  fire 

To  burn  this  “Treatise”  with  unsparing  ire! 

The  author  might  as  well  attempt,  like  Scott, 

To  marshal  stars  on  heaven’s  broad  azure  plot, 

To  show  how  the  militia  should  be  trained ! 

Alas,  for  him  —  my  wrath  he  hath  unchained. 

This  “  tink’ring,”  and  these  martial  evolutions, 

Which  tend  to  overthrow  our  institutions, 

Should  be  “  discouraged and  my  pen  shall  do  it. 

But  stop !  —  Is  there  no  danger  I  shall  rue  it  ? 

O  no  ;  —  I ’ve  said  the  work  is  something  worth  ; 

And,  as  ’t  is  but  a  pamphlet ,  wTho  on  earth 
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A  Paraphrase  of  the  preceding  article  from  the  North  American ,  (see 
page  10)  in  the  form  of  a  Soliloquy . 

«J>  R  BUK  TEBL. 

Ar<i>nd  mi  saijktum,  like  a  'Cinxz  Wol,  xz 
A  mas  ov  buks  hsz  butxz,  or  hsz  folxz, 

’T  xz  min  ts  notxs ;  and,  wx5  prez,  or  blem, 

Ts  sxl  5em  for  oblxvxun,  or  for  fern. 

Hxr  kumz  a  pamflet,  mi  ordx'al  testxi) ; 

’T  xz  “  valyxJabl,,,  and  olso  “  xntursstxi] 

But,  as  I  \  not  bxn  hird  ts  yulo^iz  it, 

I,  cpt  ov  spit,  wxl  radix  krxtxsiz  xt. 

Qot  xz  its  sub^ekt  ?  —  Qi,  xt  endz  xn  olofx ; 

And  I  no  not  its  rxal  etxmologx ; 

So  xn  mi  Lexxkon  5e  wurd  I  ’1  find. 

Fcmx,  and  logos  —  stpnd  and  spx£  kombind, 

Mek  up  Fonolofx ;  and  Sat ’s  §e  signs 
Ov  wurdz  hsz  scpndz  and  sinz  ar  xn  alians. 

‘Txz  Sen  a  mxr  nu-farjgld  Oxi)  —  Fonologx ! — 

I  ’1  kxl  xt,  lik  a  krxtxk,  sanz  apologx  / 

A  Purfekt  Pilfabet !  —  ha,  ha  !  ha,  ha  F 

Bi  Doktur  Andrv  Komstok - Ba  ! 

Aat  wun  lik  hxm,  ts  elokizcun  gxvn, 

Cud  dxl  wxS  spxt !  —  Qot !  —  wud  hx  skel  Se  hevn 
Ts  rgvoliicuniz  Sx  Iijglxc  lxqgo  ? 

I  ’1  wek  Se  NorQ-  Amerxkan,  bi  (Jxqgo, 

And  set  xts  edxtorxal  ext  on  fir 
Ts  burn  Sxs  “Trxtxz”  wxS  unsporxi)  ir ! 

Ax  oSur  mit  az  wel  atemt,  lik  Skot, 

Ts  marcal  starz  on  hevn’z  brod  ejur  plot, 

Ts  co  hep  Se  mxlxca  cud  bx  trend ! 

Alas,  for  hxm  —  mi  ra$  hx  had  unSend. 

Axs  “  txijk’rxq,”  and  Sxz  marcal  evolucunz, 

Qx£  tend  ts  ovurdro  efr  xnstxtucunz, 

Cud  bx  “  dxskurx^d and  mi  pen  cal  ds  xt. 

But  stop !  —  Iz  Sor  no  dernjur  I  cal  ra  xt  ? 

0  no  ;  —  I  ’v  sed  Se  -wurk  xz  sumOxr)  wurO ; 

And,  az  ’txz  but  a  pamflet,  hs  on  urd 
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Would  shield  it? — Who  has  promised  it  protection? 

Who  ’ll  heed  it,  though  it  recommends  “  perfection,” 

And  calls  us  to  abandon  useless  signs 
In  our  orthography?  —  I’ll  write  my  lines, 

And  say  perfection  is  not  wished  at  all, 

Can’t  be  attained,  though  truth  her  legions  call, 

And  down  upon  me  with  her  ancient  lore. 

We  need  no  Cadmus!  —  Cadmus  was  a  bore! 

Why  gave  he  letters  to  the  Grecian  sages  ? 

/  can  dispense  with  all  their  musty  pages, 

For  I  have  genius  —  note  my  learned  volleys. 

I  fight  with  pen,  as  with  the  sword  did  Wallace ! 

The  time  is  past  for  Cadmus  to  be  needed ! 

By  me  his  great  reform  would  be  impeded ! 

I  ’ll  ply,  behind  the  age,  my  skulking  trade, 

And  check  improvement  from  my  ambuscade. 

I  ’ll  fight  from  tree  to  tree,  as  Indians  do 
When  “Scott”  and  his  “militia”  are  in  view; 

And,  as  with  thunderbolt  from  Jove  set  free, 

With  pen  annihilate  Phonology  ! ! 

What !  —  shall  we  spell  henceforth  as  words  are  spoken  ? 
Then  all  the  ice  of  crudity  is  broken : 

An  inundation  of  provincial  terms, 

On  this  deep  Delaware  of  nonsense,  germs, 

Comes  down  upon  us ;  but  ’t  will  injure  not 
The  millions  nurtured  in  another  spot ; 

And  whose  great  works  are  proof  against  decay, 

Though  Cadmus  burst  his  tenement  of  clay ! 

Why  shape  our  Alphabet  to  suit  mere  sound  ? 

Why  not  shape  language,  and  a  new  one  found  ? 

These  “  projects  ”  all  are  ancient ;  and,  I  know, 

“  Worn  out,”  not  quite  a  century  ago. 

Reviving  them  has  no  “originality,” 

Nor  merit:”  —  Cadmus  gave  them  their  vitality. 
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Wud  cxld  it?  —  Hs  haz  promxst  it  protekcun? 

Hs  ’1  hxd  it,  bo  it  rekomendz  “  purfekcun,” 

And  kolz  us  ts  abandun  yusles  sinz 
In  cpr  ordografi  ?  —  I  ’1  rit  mi  linz, 

And  se  purfekcun  iz  not  wict  at  ol, 

Kant  bx  atend,  bo  trud  hur  lx^unz  kol, 

And  dcpn  upon  mx  wib  hur  encent  lcor. 

Wx  nxd  no  Kadmus  !  —  Kadmus  woz  a  boor  ! 

Qi  gev  hx  leturz  ts  §8  Grxcan  secjiz? 

/  kan  dispens  wib  ol  bar  musti  pec]iz ; 

For  I  hav  (Jxmus —  not  mi  lurned  voliz. 

I  fit  wib  pen,  az  wib  be  sord  did  Wolxs  f 
Ae  tim  iz  past  for  Kadmus  ts  bx  nxded ! 

Bi  mx  hiz  gret  rxform  wud  bx  impxded ! 

I  ’1  pli,  bxhind  bx  ec],  mi  skulkip  tred, 

And  £ek  imprsvmsnt  from  mi  ambusked. 

I  ’1  fit  from  trx  ts  trx,  az  Indianz  ds 
Qen  “Skot”  and  hiz  “milxca”  ar  in  vn; 

And,  az  wib  dundurbolt  from  Dov  set  frx, 

Wib  pen  anihilet  Fonolocjx  ! ! 

Qot !  —  cal  wx  spel  hensford  az  wurdz  ar  spokn  ? 
Aen  ol  bx  is  ov  krvdxtx  iz  brokn  : 

An  inundecun  ov  provincal  turmz, 

On  bis  dxp  Delawar  ov  nonsens,  (Jurmz, 

Kumz  dcpn  upon  us;  but  ’twil  in^ur  not 
Ae  milyunz  nurburd  in  anubur  spot; 

And  hsz  gret  wurx  ar  prsf  agenst  dxke, 

Ao  Kadmus  burst  hiz  teniment  ov  kle ! 

Qi  cep  cpr  Alfabet  ts  sut  mxr  scpnd? 

Qi  not  cep  larjgwi^,  and  a  nu  wun  fcpnd  ? 

Axz  “pnxjekts”  ol  ar  encent;  and,  I  no, 

“Worn  cpt,”  not  kwit  “a  senbnri”  agco. 

Rxvivii)  bem  haz  no  “  oricjinaliti,” 

Nor  “  merit :  ”  —  Kadmus  gev  bem  bar  vitalitx. 
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A  Paraphrase  of  the  Rejoinder ,  ( see  page  10)  in  the  form  of  a  Speech 

from  the  shade  of  Cadmus . 

REJOINDER. 

[In  this  piece,  the  vertical  bar  designates  the  place  of  the  cesura.] 

Ye  Editors  and  Critics,  |  mere  parasites  of  knowledge,  ye 
Have  made  your  daily  paper  |  the  arena  where  Phonology 
Is  grappled  with  by  jesters,  |  who  dig  up  my  biography, 

In  speaking  of  a  pamphlet  |  for  mending  the  orthography. 

Now,  first  I  ask  your  body,  |  why,  in  this  age  of  reasoning, 
Ye  say  that  ancient  genius  |  has  lost  its  tasty  seasoning, 

And  I ’m  no  longer  needed,  |  I,  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  sirs, 
Because  the  English  language  |  is  fixed  in  its  position,  sirs  ? 

'Tis  bad,  ’tis  sacrilegious,  |  to  kick  against  antiquity; 

But  worse  to  tax  my  Kingship  |  with  all  of  the  obliquity  [rate, 
That  marks  your  English  spelling.  |  Not  I,  whom  you  should  vene- 
But  you,  by  mispronouncing,  |  cause  letters  to  degenerate. 

I  never  gave  the  letters  |  the  English  sound  that ’s  spurious ! 
Then,  why  against  the  ancients  |  have  you  become  so  furious, 
And  when  the  Doctor  wants  you  |  to  use  my  graceful  theta, 

My  thelta,  and  my  kappa,  \  my  omicron  and  zeta , 

You  all  at  once  make  suffer  |  the  ancients  and  their  glory, 

And  desecrate  my  title,  |  by  telling  such  a  story 
About  the  little  Treatise,  |  with  rodomont  assertions 
That  you  forego  improvement,  |  and  cling  to  your  perversions  ? 
Why  take  my  name  to  sanction  |  your  lingual  imperfections, 
And  thus  endorse  my  title  |  upon  your  poor  objections 
Against  the  Doctor’s  Treatise  ?  |  Should  I  be  made  to  suffer 
For  sins  of  my  descendants,  |  because  I  pay  no  puffer 
To  keep  me  in  good  order  |  within  your  daily  lines? 

If  so,  I  will  refute  you,  |  and  use  the  Doctor’s  signs. 

My  catacomb  I’ve  broken  from,  |  to  act  no  more  the  dummy, 
Since  you  my  dust  have  troubled ;  |  but  throwing  off  the  mummy 
That  kept  me  darkly  crowded,  |  three  thousand  years  and  over, 
Will  show  that  my  detractors,  |  who  live  by  me  in  clover, 

Have  started  up  a  spirit  |  of  royal  pride  and  reason, 

Whose  vengeance  will  respond  to  |  this  literary  treason. 

But  stop ! — I  see  a  critic  |  at  table,  fiercely  writing; — 

Well,  I  will  just  look  o’er  him,  |  and  see  what  lie’s  inditing. 
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A  Paraphrase  of  •  the  Rejoinder ,  (see  page  10)  in  the  form  of  a  Speech 

from  the  shade  of  Cadmus. 

REJOINDER. 

[In  this  piece,  the  vertical  bar  designates  the  place  of  the  cesura.] 

Yx  Ldxturz  and  Krxtxks,  |  mxr  parasits  ov  nolx<j,  yx 
Hav  med  yur  delx  pepur  |  Sx  arxna  qor  Fonolo(jx 
Xz  grapld  wxS  bi  (jesturz,  |  hs  dxg  up  mi  biografx, 

Xn  spxkxq  ov  a  pamflet  |  for  mendxq  Sx  orOografx. 

Ncp,  furst  I  ask  yur  bodx,  |  qi,  xn  Sxs  e<j  ov  rxznxq, 

Yx  se  Sat  encent  (Jxnxus  |  haz  lost  xts  testx  sxznxq, 

And  I  ’m  no  loqgur  nxded,  |  I,  Kadmus,  be  Fxnxcan,  surz, 
Bxkoz  5x  Xqglxc  laqgwx<j  |  xz  fxxt  xn  xts  pozxcun,  surz  ? 

’Txz  bad,  ’txz  sakrxlxcjus,  |  ts  kxk  agenst  antxkwxtx; 

But  wurs  ts  tax  mi  Kxqcxp  |  wx8  ol  ov  8x  oblxkwxtx 
Aat  marks  yur  Xqglxc  spelxq.  |  Not  I,  hsm  yu  cud  venuret, 

But  yu,  bi  mxsproncpnsxq,  |  koz  leturz  ts  dx<jenuret. 

I  nevur  gev  5e  leturz  |  Sx  Xqglxc  scpnd  5at ’s  spurxus ! 

Aen,  qi  agenst  Sx  encents,  |  hav  yu  bxkum  so  furxus. 

And  qen  Se  Doktur  wonts  yu  |  ts  yuz  mi  gresful  $xta. 

Mi  8elt&,  and  mi  kapa,  |  mi  omxkron  and  zxta, 

Yu  ol  at  wuns  mek  sufur  |  Sx  encents  and  Sor  glorx. 

And  desxkret  mi  titl,  |  bi  telxrj  su6  a  storx 

Abq>t  Se  lxtl  Trxtxz,  |  wxS  rodomont  asurcunz 

Aat  yu  forgo  xmprsvment,  |  and  klxq  ts  yur  purvurcunz  ? 

Qi  tek  mi  nem  ts  saqkcun  |  yur  lxqgwal  xmpurfekcunz, 

And  Sus  endors  mi  titl  |  upon  yur  psr  ob<jekcunz 
Agenst  Se  Doktur’z  Trxtxz  ?  |  Cud  /  bx  med  ts  suffur 
For  sxnz  ov  mi  dxsendents,  |  bxkoz  I  pe  no  pufur 
Ts  kxp  mx  xn  gud  odur  |  wxSxn  yur  delx  linz? 

Xf  so,  I  wxl  rxfut  yu,  |  and  yuz  Se  Doktur’z  sinz. 

Mi  katakom  I  V  brokn  from,  |  ts  akt  no  mor  Se  dumx, 

Sxns  yu  mi  dust  hav  trubld ;  |  but  Oroxq  of  Se  mumx 
Aat  kept  mx  darklx  eroded,  |  Orx  Ocpzand  yxrz  and  ovur, 

Wxl  co  Sat  mi  dxtrakturz,  |  hs  lxv  bi  mx  xn  klovur, 

Hav  started  up  a  spxrxt  |  ov  raal  prid  and  rxzn, 

Hsz  ven<jens  wxl  rxspond  ts  |  Sxs  lxturarx  trxzn. 

But  stop ! — I  sx  a  krxtxk  |  at  tebl,  fxrslx  ritxq ; 

Wei,  I  wxl  (just  luk  o’ur  hxm,  |  and  sx  qot  hx’z  xnditxq. 

2* 
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Why  !  —  it 's  against  the  science  |  that  tells  us  how  to  spell, — 
Against  the  Doctor’s  Treatise  |  that  honours  me  so  well ! 

Now,  this  is  truly  vexing;  |  but  I  will  haunt  his  mind, 

And  let  him  know  that  treason  |  its  punishment  will  find. 

He  sees  me, — and  he  shudders; — |he  speaks  not — he’s  entranced  ! 
He  thinks  that  from  past  ages  |  a  spirit  hath  advanced. 

Well,  critic,  I ’ve  descended  |  through  thirty  hundred  years. 
To  oversee  your  doings,  |  with  poets,  scribes,  and  seers. 

Why  do  you  use  my  letters  |  for  slander  and  abuse, 

And  libel  me  with  phrases,  |  bombastic  and  profuse  ? — 

I  went  from  Thebes’  colossal,  |  the  hundred  gated  town, 

And  built  a  Thebes  in  Greece,  where,  |  attended  with  renown, 
My  Alphabet  was  welcomed  |  through  seven  gates  of  brass, 
Where  warriors,  slaves,  and  chariots,  |  magnificent,  did  pass. 
And  now,  while  Greece  is  rising  |  from  Ottoman  decay, 

My  spirit,  bursting  forth  from  |  its  tenement  of  clay, 

Is  roaming  ’mongst  the  nations,  |  to  purify  the  signs 
That  bear  the  thoughts  of  sages  |  in  undecaying  lines. 

Here,  in  this  Thu'le  station,  |  this  wild  Atlantis  isle — * 
America,  you  call  it —  |  where  Freedom  loves  to  smile, 

I ’ve  come  to  rove  at  random,  |  and  lend  my  promptings  old, 

To  show  you  that  the  ancients  |  had  also  mental  gold. 

You  speak  of  me  too  lightly,  |  and  fight  against  a  science 
Which  Comstock  would  establish,  |  with  reason  in  alliance ! 

And  you ’ve  attacked  him  rashly,  |  quite  rashly,  sir,  indeed ; 

To  understand  the  Treatise ,  |  my  services  you  need, 

For  you  employ  my  letters,  |  I  see,  with  much  corruption — 
(Proceed,  sir,  in  your  writing,  |  nor  heed  my  interruption — ) 
You’ll  find  that  you  have  spelled,  sir;|and  though  you  gaily  prattle 
How  geniuses  of  ages  |  will  shield  you  in  the  battle ; 

That  Milton,  and  great  Shakspeare,  |  and  even  Philip  Massinger, 
Will  help  you,  you  will  find  sir,|  you’ve  started  the  wrong  passenger. 

You  say,  this  little  Treatise, \ ’gainst  which  your  genius  mutters. 
Would  change  the  very  “  language |  and,  while  your  reason  flutters 
’Twixt  true  and  false,  you  then,  sir,  |  deny  what  you  had  stated. 
Asserting  that  the  spelling  |  alone  is  renovated ; 


*  Thu'le  and  Atlantis  were  used  by  the  ancients  to  designate  a  distant  and 
unknown  place. 
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Qi ! — it’s  aggnst  Sg  signs  |  Sat  tglz  us  hep  ts  spgl,— - 
Aggnst  Ss  Doktur’z  Trxtiz  |  Sat  onurz  mx  so  wgl ! 

Nep,  Sxs  xz  trnlx  vsxxi);  |'but  I  wxl  hant  hxz  mind, 

And  lgt  hxm  no  Sat  trxzn  |  xts  punxcmgnt  wxl  find. 

Hx  sxz  mx, — and  hx  cudurz; —  |  hx  spxks  not, — hx’z  sntransjt. 

Hx  dxrjks  Sat  from  past  e^xz  |  a  spxrxt  had  advanst. 

Wgl,  krxtxk,  Pv  dxsgndgd  |  drs  durtx  hundrgd  yxrz, 

Ts  ovursx  yur  dsxqz,  |  wxS  pogts,  skribz,  and  sxrz. 

Qi  ds  yu  yuz  mi  lgturz  |  for  slandur  and  abus, 

And  libgl  mx  wxS  frezxz,  |  bombastxk  and  profus  ? — 

I  wgnt  from  ©xbz  kolosal,  |  Sg  hundrgd  getgd  tcpn, 

And  bxlt  a  ©xbz  xn  Grxs,  qor,  |  atgnSgd  wxS  rxnepn, 

Mi  Alfabgt  woz  wglkumd  |  drs  sgvn  gets  ov  bras, 

Qor  waryurs,  slevz,  and  Sarxuts,  |  magnxfxssnt,  dxd  pas. 

And  ncp,  qil  Grxs  xz  rizxq  |  from  Otoman  dxke, 

Mi  spxrxt,  burstxq  ford  from  |  xts  tsnxmsnt  ov  kle, 

Xz  romxq  ’muqst  Sg  necunz,  |  ts  purxfi  Sg  sinz 
Aat  bar  Sg  dots  ov  se^xz  |  xn  undxkexrj  linz. 

Hxr,  xn  Sis  ©u'le  stecun,  |  Sxs  wild  Atlantis  il — * 

Amsrxka,  yu  kol  xt —  |  qor  Frxdum  luvz  ts  smil, 

X  ’v  kum  ts  rov  at  randum,  |  and  lsnd  mi  promtxqz  old, 

Ts  co  yu  Sat  Sx  encsnts  |  had  olso  mgntal  gold. 

Yu  spxk  ov  mx  ts  litlx,  |  and  fit  aggnst  a  signs 
QxS  Komstok  wud  sstablxc,  |  wxS  rxzn  xn  alians ; 

And  yuV  atakt  hxm  raclx,  |  kwit  raclx,  sur,  xndxd; 

Ts  undurstand  Sg  Trxtiz ,  |  mi  survxsxz  yu  nxd, 

For  yu  gmploi  mi  lgturz,  |  I  sx,  wxS  muS  korupcun — 

(Prosxd,  sur,  xn  yur  ritxq,  |  nor  hxd  mi  xnturupcun — ) 

Yu ’1  find  Sat  yu  hav  spgld,  sur;  |  and  So  yu  gelx  pratl 
Hep  (Jxnxusxz  ov  e^xz  |  wxl  cxld  yu  in  Sg  batl ; 

Aat  Mxltun,  and  gret  Cekspxr,  |  and  xvn  Fxlxp  Masxnejur, 

Wxl  hglp  yu,  yu  wxl  find,  sur,  |  yu  V  startsd  Sg  roq  pasgn(Jur. 

Yu  se,  Sxs  lxtl  Trxtiz ,  |  ’ggnst  qxS  yur  (Jxnxus  muturz, 

Wud  Sen<J  Sg  vgrx  “  laygwicj |  and,  qil  y«rr  rxzn  fluturz 
’Twxxt  tru  and  fols,  yu  Sgn,  sur,  |  dxni  qot  yu  had  stetsd, 
Asurtxq  Sat  Sg  spglxrj  |  alon  xz  rgnovetgd; 

*  Tku'le  and  Atlantis  were  used  by  the  ancients  to  designate  a  distant  and 

unknown  place. 
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And  say,  the  Doctor’s  letters  |  are  “  crudities”  untasty, 

That  smack  of  the  “ provincial .”  |  And  then,  with  impulse  hasty, 
You  say  that  “  all  these  projects”  |  a  hundred  years  ago, 

Were  quite  worn  out  in  Europe.  |  But  this  doth  only  show,  [out,” 
That  “projects”  which  by  usage  |  have  been  long  since  “worn 
Again  may  be  worn  in,  sir,  |  if  brought  once  more  about ! 

And  so  your  mind  chaotic,  |  that  teems  with  empty  fallacies, 
And  boldly  opes  the  portal  |  where  proud  opinion’s  palace  is, 
Must  learn  that  old  Egyptians,  |  the  fathers  of  your  lore, 

Are  not  to  be  so  trifled  with,  |  on  Freedom’s  hallow’d  shore. 
Although  in  misty  regions  |  of  far  Bceotia’s  land, 

The  simple-hearted  people  |  ’gainst  wit  could  rarely  stand, 

Yet  they  sustain’d  with  ardor  |  their  literary  labors, 

While  sprinkled  with  the  salt  of|their  shrewd  Athenian  neighbors. 
Now,  you  will  find  Bceotia,  preserved  by  savors  Attic, 

Will  pay  you  salt  for  salt,  sir,  |  with  eloquence  emphatic. 

From  the  Saturday  Courier  of  May  2 d,  1846. 
comstock’s  treatise  on  phonology. 

Every  one,  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  construction  of  our 
language,  must  have  observed  the  great  uncertainty  and  perplexity  of  its 
principles :  and  many  foreigners,  in  attempting  to  master  its  arbitrary 
peculiarities,  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  it  in  despair.  In  view  of 
these  plain  facts,  we  presume  it  will  be  curious,  if  not  deeply  interesting, 
to  all  who  speak  the  language,  to  learn  something  of  a  formidable  attempt 
now  being  made,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  to  render  the  or¬ 
thography  and  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  easy  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  classic  and  perfect  in  every  feature,  by  means  of  an  alphabet 
which  appropriates  a  letter  to  every  elementary  sound. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  general  systems  that  have  come  under  our 
eye,  and  give  the  decided  preference,  in  point  of  beauty  and  complete¬ 
ness,  to  that  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Comstock,  of  this  city,  who  should 
be  considered  as  almost  the  father  and  inventor  of  the  reform.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  plan,  each  of  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  English  language 
has  the  same  letter  wherever  the  sound  occurs.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  new  letters  in  the  appearance  of  the  print,  gives  additional  beauty  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  words.  And  as  the  alphabet  here  presented  re¬ 
moves  all  difficulty  in  spelling  and  pronouncing  the  words  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  all  philologists,  who  consu  It  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  must 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  world  relieved  of  that  heavy  burden. 
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And  se,  Se  Doktur’z  leturz  |  ar  “  krvdxtxz”  untestx, 

Aat  smak  ov  Sx  “  provxnctil.”  |  And  Sen,  wx5  xmpuls  hestx, 

Yu  se  Sat  “  ol  Sxz  procjekts,”  |  a  hundred  yxrz  ago, 

Wer  kwit  worn  cpt  xn  Ynrop.  |  But  Sxs  dud  onlx  co, 

Aat  “procfekts”  qx£  bi  yuzxtj  |  hav  bxn  loq  sxns  “ivorn  q)t” 
Agen  me  bx  worn  xn,  sur,  |  xf  brot  wuns  mor  abcpt ! 

And  so  yur  mind  keotxk,  |  Sat  txmz  wxS  emtx  falasxz, 

And  boldlx  ops  Se  portal  |  qor  prcpd  copxnyun’z  palas  xz, 

Must  lurn  Sat  old  Xtjxpcanz,  |  Se  faSurz  ov  yur  lor, 

Ar  not  ts  bx  so  trifld  wxS,  |  on  Frxdum’z  halod  cor. 

OlSo  xn  mxstx  rxtjunz  |  ov  far  Bxoca’z  land, 

Ae  sxmpl-harted  pxpl  |  ’genst  wxt  kud  rarlx  stand. 

Yet  Se  sustend  wxS  ardur  |  Sor  lxturarx  leburz, 

Qil  sprxqkld  wxS  Se  salt  ov  |  Sor  crud  Adxnxan  neburz. 

Nq),  yu  wxl  find  Bxoca,  prxzurvd  bi  savurz  Atxk, 

Wxl  pe  yn  solt  for  solt,  sur,  |  wxS  elokwens  emfatxk. 

the  old  system  of  orthography,  which  nothing  but  the  Chinese  characters 
emulates  in  perplexity. 

We  are  not  noted  for  running  after  “  new-fangled  absurdities,”  but  we 
think  the  importance  of  the  end  proposed  in  this  matter  so  great  as  to 
warrant  us  in  taking  some  trouble  to  explain  in  brief  its  features  to  our 
readers — fully  aware  that  any  attempt  to  reform  a  universal  and  deeply 
seated  popular  custom,  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time  and  perse¬ 
verance. 

[Here  followed  the  New  Alphabet,  several  instances  of  the  absurdities  of  the  old 
system  of  orthography,  copied  from  the  Treatise,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Pho¬ 
netic  characters. — Ed.] 


From  NeaFs  Saturday  Gazette  of  July  18 th,  1846. 

Comstock’s  treatise  on  phonology. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  work,  having  for  its  object  to 
simplify  the  complicated  orthography  of  the  language,  by  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  to  every  elementary  sound ;  and  we  do  not  know  of  any 
one  better  qualified  to  aid  in  the  effort  than  Doctor  Comstock,  who, 
besides  being  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  matters 
falling  either  directly  or  indirectly  within  the  range  of  his  professional 
pursuits,  has  also  the  advantage  of  untiring  patience  and  steadiness  in 
research.  We  therefore  recommend  his  “Treatise  on  Phonology”  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  would  be  enlightened  on  the  subject. 


Objections  to  an  English  Alphabet  founded  on  the  laws  of 

Phonology ,  answered. 

The  spirit  of  Cadmus  demands  an  experiment. 

Which  Prejudice  carps  at,  and  turns  into  merriment. 

It  seeks  to  reform  and  perfect  our  Orthography; 

But  she,  clinging  still  to  the  old  Heterography, 

Declares  that  Antiquity  sanctions  deformity, 

No  matter  how  glaring  the  evil’s  enormity; 

And  adds,  that  the  plan  of  improvement  linguistical 
Will  only  make  language  a  labyrinth  mystical. 

Daguerre’s  Heliography  paints  with  facility, 

And  saves  all  the  trouble  of  thought  and  ability. 

So,  friends,  doth  Phonotypy  rout  Amphibology, 

By  having  an  Alphabet  true  to  Phonology, — 

Lops  off  all  excrescences,  gives  regularity, 

Without  asking  Yore  for  a  penny  of  charity. 

Our  letters,  Phonetic,  display  ingenuity, 

And  pay  no  respect  to  the  old  superfluity 
Of  a-i  and  e-i,  and  o-u-g-h- ity, 

U-i,  and  a-y,  and  p-h-t-h- ity, 

L-m,  and  g-n,  and  oo’s  sphericity, 

Q-u  and  a-h,  and  W’s  duplicity. 

The  vowel  accented,  as  heard  in  machinery , 

Should  not  be  confounded  with  that  i  in  sin,  or  /. 

Some  say,  “  Derivations  called  Etymological, 

Would  be  quite  obscured  by  a  change  Phonological.” 
Tongue,  English,  six  letters ;  tung,  Saxon,  has  four  in  it. 
Aught,  from  aht,  gains  three  letters  —  pray,  would  you  have 
more  in  it? 

And  neighbour ,  from  nehbur  of  Sweden,  at  distance  is — 
Then  where  are  their  spelling’s  much  vaunted  consistencies  ? 
Say  others,  “  Old  writers  would  die  by  Phonography.” 

That ’s  false  !  —  we  ’ll  reprint  them  in  perfect  Typography. 
As  steamboats  speed  trade  through  our  land  of  felicity, 

As  lightning  speeds  news  on  its  way  to  publicity, 

So  now  shall  Phonotypy,  true  to  Phonology, 

Impart  a  fresh  impulse  to  Saxon  Philology. 
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Obc/ekcunz  ts  an  lyglxc  JUfabet  fcpnded  on  Se  loz  ov 

FcjnolocJi,  ansurd . 

Ae  spx'rxt  ov  Kad'mus  dxmandz'  an  expe'rxment, 

Qx£  Pre'c^udxs  karps'  at,  and  turnz'  xnts  me'rxment. 

At  sxks'  ts  rxform'  and  purfekt'  (pr  Qrfto'grafx; 

But  ex' ,  klxijxi)  stxl'  ts  Sx  cold'  Hetxrog'rafx, 

Dxklarz'  Sat  antxk'wxtx  saqk'cunz  dxfor'mxtx, 

Nco  ma'tur  hep  glor'xi]  5x  x'vxl’z  xnor'mxtx; 

And  adz',  Sat  Se  plan'  ov  xmprsv'ment  lxqgwxs'txkal 
Wxl  on'lx  mek  laq'gwxej  a  la'burxn$  mxs'txkal. 

Dagar’z'  Hxlxog'rafx  pents'  wxS  fasx'lxtx. 

And  sevz'  ol  Se  tru'bl  ov  Sot'  and  abx  lxtx. 

Sgo,  frendz',  du&  Fcono'topx  rept  Amfxbo'lco^x, 

Bx  ha  vxr)  an  Al'fabet  tru'  ts  Fcono  lo^x, — 

Lops  of  ol  exkre'sensxz,  gxvz'  regula'rxtx, 

WxScpt'  askxi)  Yor'  for  a  pe'nx  ov  Sa'rxtx. 

Or  le'turz,  Fcme'tik,  dxsple'  xnejxnu'xtx, 

And  pe'  nco  rxspekt'  ts  8x  cold  supurflu'xtx 
Ov  e'-i ,  and  x'-i ,  and  o'-yv-cjx-ed'-xtJL, 

Yu'-i ,  and  e'-vn,  and  px'-eS-tx-eS-xtx, 

El'-em ,  and  <jx-en,  and  du'bl-cj’ z  sfxrx'sxtx, 

Ku-yv  and  e-e£,  and  du'bl  yv’z  duplx'sxtx. 

Ae  vcp'el  aksen'ted,  az  hurd'  xn  macx'nxrx , 

Cud  not'  bx  konfcpn'ded  wxS  Sat'  i  xn  sin',  or  7. 

Sum  se',  “  Derxve'cunz  kold  EtxmoDlo'eJxkal, 

Wud  bx'  kwit  obskurd'  bi  a  Sen<^'  Fconoolo'ejxkal.” 

Tuy,  Iqglxc,  sxx  le'turz;  tuy,  Sax'n,  haz  fcor'  xn  xt. 

Qt,  from  at,  genz  Srx'  leturz  —  pre,  wud'  yu  hav  mcor 
xn  xt? 

And  nebur,  from  nebsr  ov  Swx'dn,  at  dxs'tans  xz  — 

Aen  qor'  ar  Sor  spe'lxq’z  muS  von'ted  konsxstensxz  ? 

Se  u'Surz,  “  Old  ri'turz  wud  di'  bi  Fcono'grafx.” 

Aat ’s  fols' !  —  wx  ’1  rxprxnt'  Sem  xn  purfekt  Tipo'grafx. 

Az  stxm'bcots  spxd  tred'  Ors  cpr  land'  ov  fxlx'sxtx, 

Az  lit'nxr)  spxdz  nuz'  on  xts  we'  ts  publx'sxtx, 

Soo  nep'  cal  Fcono'tcopi,  tru'  ts  Fcono'lco^x, 

Impart'  a  free  xm'puls  ts  Sax'n  Fxlolcocjx. 
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